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“m4 HAVE so long been out of touch with kindergartening that it is 

dj presumptuous for me to take part in this beautiful service, this 

lovely tribute of melody and song. I feel like a bad boy who 

has failed to be attentive. But Miss Baker believes in giving an inatten- 

tive boy something to do. Miss Harrison used to take the very worst 

boy in her class and make him her trusted messenger. So here I am, 
ready to repeat her message as well as I can. 

It is two and thirty years ago that I first had the happiness of 
meeting her. It was at dinner, at the home of Dr. J. N. Crouse, and 
she and I were the only guests. She must have been about forty-five or 
forty-six years old. She was slender, but in her slenderness there was 
no angularity. Her whole form was responsive to her feelings, but 
kept in exquisite poise. 

What chiefly held my attention was her eyes and her smile. Her 
eyes were large, dark, and luminous. They did not flash, but shone; 
they did not smoulder, but seemed filled with light. Sometimes the 
light would sparkle a bit like the dawn on the dew, but oftener it 
would simply be, would simply illumine. Her smile was sweet, but 
changing. Beautifully mobile as she was from head to foot, she was 
most mobile in her smile. It was always tender, never mocking, it 
varied with her feelings, it vanished when the issue was grave, and it 
was not, so to speak, incorrigibly benevolent, but more intensely human. 

We sat opposite each other at the table, and I tried from time to 
time to remember that she was a spinster. No use. She was essentially 
and spiritually a mother, the sort of mother who would never cease to 
be a girl. She was what a daughter nowadays, unconsciously using the 
speech of gypsies, would call a pal. And I thought how ardently the 
church endeavored to express the lofty possibilities of such an ideal in 
the concept of Mary, both mother and maid. 

First impressions are lasting, and today I still see those maternal 
eyes and that maternal smile. Then let these be my theme. What did 
her eyes see, and why did she smile? And now that she is gone, what 
can we see of her, and why can we smile? These are the four questions 
that I should dearly love to answer, though I can answer them but 
guessingly: 

First, then, what did her eyes see? 

They saw the specific instances. Though she knew all the theories, 
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she was too original to be much of a theorist. She liked facts. She 
liked a fact, but it must be a whole fact, with all the color of life on 
it, and not the mere abstract ghost of a fact. She observed specific 
children. She noted every gesture, every expression, every word. She 
missed little, and saw what no one else saw. Consequently the few 
generalizations that she made were tender and trenchant, and have 
come home to the heart of the world. 

Let me illustrate: The theory of biological recapitulation asserts 
that ontogeny repeats phylogeny; that the unborn child recapitulates 
successive forms of life from fish to mammal, and that the growing child 
lives through the past history of the race. But Elizabeth Harrison rarely 
if ever mentioned this theory, which has often been misapplied. What 
she did say was that her children profited by rehearsing the siege of 
Troy. Her little Agamemnon seemed to act the tyrant, and the rest 
saw the odiousness of tyranny. Her little Achilles seemed the victim, 
and seemed to sulk, and the rest perceived that sulking is not worth 
while. Her little Helen was so beautiful that the rest could not be 
jealous. But nobody wanted to play the part of Paris. The twentieth 
century sat in judgment on Paris, and refused to capitulate or recapit- 
ulate. So Miss Harrison, with her genius for seeing what to do, sug- 
gested that the tongs might serve for Paris, and in walked Helen on 
the arm of a pair of tongs, a black skeleton, a Paris essentially ugly. 

Another illustration: Folk lore and fairy tales are one means by 
which the child necessarily recapitulates, but a certain mother would 
have none of it. She insisted that her children must have nothing but 
facts. But, alas, she carelessly left the daily paper lying around loose, 
and her twin daughters found it, and Miss Harrison overheard them 
making use of it. They were playing that the most horrible things in 
it had happened to themselves, to the twins themselves! This example 
is so very specific that we quite forget its proper classification. But it | 
is clear that if you have a child in the house, you have a poet in the 
house, and a primitive one. If you care to persuade him to live wisely 
in the twentieth century after Christ, you must learn the language of 
the twentieth century before Christ. 

Her eyes saw the specific instances proving that education must 
begin early. She saw the weak baby whose lack of vitality goes unno- 
ticed till it ends in early death, or in lifelong envy and petulance. She 
saw the strong baby whose natural curiosity is so early checked that it 
will never tackle a real problem. She saw the strong baby whose natural 
sympathy, which makes him cry whenever anybody else cries, is so 
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early hushed up that it eventually dies out, leaving the grown man 
indifferent to the anguish of millions. She saw the strong baby whose 
natural courage is so early damped that he will always run away, will 
never dare stand up to anything, and will never dare think for him- 
self. She saw many a child who had almost been ruined before he 
ever reached her school. She saw wounds which, received at two, 
would not be healed at two and twenty. But she did heal thousands 
of wounds. She cured shock and distortion, and the bitterness that so 
often results in crime, and because she longed to heal a whole nation 
she called her school national. 

She saw specific instances proving that education must begin early 
and utilize impulses. The little child is not a purpose, he is an impulse. 
Thwart an impulse, and what do you get? If the child is weak, you 
get a slave. If he is strong, you get an explosion. Miss Harrison was 
not fond of the word “Don’t.” Have you noticed how many children 
are named Don’t? It is Jimmy Don’t, and Billy Don’t, and Sally Don’t. 
The Don’t family is bigger than the Smith family, and consists of 
carefully manufactured rebels. Elizabeth Harrison took the Don’t chil- 
dren and by the white magic of her intelligence turned them into doers. 
She sluiced their Niagara, harnessed their lightning, and lighted the 
community with their power. 

_ Her method was simple. If Jimmy Don’t was pulling the cat’s 
tail, she knew where bigger cats’ tails were to be had for the pulling. 
Lions’ tails, in fact. Out in the yard were lots of lions, dandelions, 
with their noses stuck in the ground and defying any kid to pull them 
out. It was all the same to Jimmy, provided she didn’t say Don't. 
Miss Harrison’s kids, now grown to manhood and having a high old 
time pulling dandelions out of the civic dooryard, do not need to be 
amused by more elementary sports, such, for instance, as twisting the 
British lion’s tail. 

Now and then you meet a member of the Don’t family clad in 
cap and gown. He is Herr Doctor Professor Don’t, and he don’t want 
quite so much football. Neither don’t I. If you object to the grammar, 
pray recall that Miss Harrison once remarked that two-thirds of the 
bad grammar is merely the effort to be logical. Dr. Don’t and I ought 
to have gone to Miss Harrison and learned to play, so that now we 
could play with our college boys. We are too old to learn, but wait 
till we are supplanted by the sons of some of these girls, and you will 
see some of that magnificent football energy transmuted into mental 
energy, social energy, spiritual energy. 
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So much for Elizabeth Harrison’s great dark luminous eyes, and 
what they saw. Now, why did she smile? 

There are all sorts of smiles, and during the war we used to sing 
a song about them. But there is one kind of smile that the song did 
not mention. If you watch a child solving a problem, you will see him 
smile when he finds the answer. The tension is relaxed, and he smiles. 
This is the smile of unselfish triumph, and if you are his friend he 
has to come to tell you about it. A very large proportion of Eliz- 
abeth Harrison’s smiles were of this sort, revealing her own sweet un- 
selfish triumphs or those of her friends. She never discouraged anybody. 
She was always encouraging, always showing the way through, always 
releasing unsuspected powers. 

She was always finding answers. She found them in flowers, in 
woods, in minerals, in architecture. She found them in musicians, in 
painters, in poets. And everything that she studied she could simplify. 
For instance she found the answer to Goethe, and smiled to think how 
easily he could be simplified. Goethe’s Faust is commonly limited to 
the first part of the play, but she did not stop there. Faust did at last 
find happiness, and found it in Holland, digging ditches. Therefore no 
pupil of hers, now grown up and listening to the opera, is going to be 
fooled by the opera. Beyond the seductive strains of the moonlit garden 
that pupil will see Faust in Holland, digging ditches for the common 
good, and saying at last to the passing moment, “Verweile doch, du bist 
so schoen!” 

Miss Harrison was always finding friends, and therefore smiling 
with satisfaction. She found Mrs. Crouse, and Mrs. Crouse’s business 
ability, and leaned on it and rejoiced in it. She found Harris and 
Snider, Stanley Hall and Dewey and Mabie, and learned from them 
joyously, but probably had a deeper insight into childhood than all of 
them put together. She found friends in children three years old, and ~ 
still held their friendship when they were thirty. She trained fifteen 
hundred kindergartners, and sent them out to spread the gospel, for to 
her the kindergarten message was a new revelation of the message of 
Christ. And it was all so joyous! Her girls have not exactly romped 
through life, but they have taken every difficulty with a rush. Hence 
this building—solid, beautiful, and consecrated! Who could have sus- 
pected the power of the love, the force of the spiritual energy, that 
now looms up in this noble building? 

Nor was it merely Chicago that she helped; she smiled her way 
round the world. A certain prominent citizen once said that Miss 
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Harrison had accomplished more for Chicago than any other woman, 
but he overlooked the suburbs of Chicago in Germany, France, Eng- 
land and several other lands. One of her books has been translated into 
ten languages. If everywhere there is a movement toward unity, Eliz- 
abeth Harrison unquestionably helped to start it, just as Jane Addams 
has helped to develop it. And let us hope that Elizabeth Harrison, 
having seen the great war, could still smile. 

But now her eyes are closed, and her smile is gone. She who never 
thwarted others has herself been thwarted. We grant that she triumphed 
in life, and rejoice that she lived so long, but still she has been thwarted. 
And what about the persons who die, not at seventy-eight but at thirty- 
eight, and twenty-eight, and eighteen, and eight? Here is thwarting, 
indeed. We carry the wound of their death, and lose the power to 
triumph. We endure what has to be endured, but we are more or 
less embittered. The world is full of sullen hearts because of these 
defeats. 

Elizabeth Harrison herself did not believe that any soul is forever 
defeated by death. She called her children little immortals, and for 
one I think she was justified. I agree with her sincerely and com- 
pletely. I have no doubts whatever. 

But we must not forget that she wrote a book about Dante—about 
Dante, the least suitable of all authors for children to read. Dante 
was much too sure that he knew what happens after death, and so 
he terrified all readers. But Elizabeth Harrison took all the fear out 
of Dante, for she had no use for it. She quietly pointed out that the 
same strong impulses which send a man to hell on earth can be so 
directed as to bring him into heaven here and now. 

Therefore, in dealing with death the chief problem of the kinder- 
garten is how to make the death of a dear one bear heavenly fruit in 
the life which now is. It is not for me to prescribe how that shall be 
done. There are many ways, and the intuition of a trained girl is 
better than the theories of a man of sixty. 

But in our limitations we are all children. Herbert Lewis, the 
father of Mary and Louise and Eddie, used to tell his children that 
men are but children in the kindergarten of God. Well, the noticeable 
thing about this kindergarten in modern times is that the Great Kinder- 
gartner keeps his children pretty busy playing the game of home. He 
does not forbid modern Dantes to play truant, but he has got them 
mightily interested in the tissue of life on earth, and they are trying 
hard to see it. 
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A few of them, the psychologists, are trying hard to see mind, 
but they are not prepared to tell us that we can see our dead friend’s 
mind. Some of the cleverest boys in God’s kindergarten think that 
everything is material, some that everything is mental. These are the 
materialists and the mentalists, but there is a third group, the neutral 
monists, who think that both matter and mind are derived from a 
stuff more primitive than either. This group includes such glorious 
kids as—not to speak it profanely—Willie James, Jackie Dewey, and 
Bertie Russell. I have very great respect for these superior lads, espe- 
cially for Bertie who is the mathematician of the bunch. He says of 
mind: “A mind is a track of sets of compresent events in a region of 
space-time where there is matter which is peculiarly liable to form 
habits.” The habit it has formed in this lad is that of being just a bit 
abstract. 

I have long considered whether this definition is correct, and have 
faith to believe that it is, but it is not within the power of human 
words to be perfectly exact. The very keenest of us cannot possibly 
understand the precise meaning of his own words. When we come 
to know more of the spatial and spacious facts, as we shall in due 
time, because, as Samuel Alexander says, time is the mind of space, it 
may turn out that Mr. Russell does not understand his own words 
much better than his little daughter understood the word “year.” At 
the age of one year and six months she was overheard to remark, “Last 
year I used to dive off the diving board, I did.” 

I wonder how Mr. Russell, who does not believe in the future 
life, explains death to that little girl. I wish I had asked him, just as 
everybody is asking him questions. I had a fine chance to ask him on 
the last evening of October, when I tried hard to introduce him to a 
certain audience in terms of his own mathematics. Had I known, as 
we sat waiting to begin, that Elizabeth Harrison had died that day, 
the question would probably have suggested itself. 

If Mr. Russell’s little son, now five and a half, has inquired . 
him whether or not some little dead playmate will ever wake up, Mr. 
Russell may perhaps have replied, “I don’t know, my dear. I’m afraid 
not, but he found it worth while to live, and in any case it is all 
right. We must be brave about it, and when you are older, you 
can decide for yourself what to believe about it.” Whatever he may 
have answered, we may be assured that this father did not ask his 
son to believe what he himself did not believe. 

The keenest philosopher in God’s kindergarten cannot see a mind, 
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and cannot make us see it. Nevertheless we know that it is there, just 
as in Miss Harrison’s wonderful story of the rebellious weather-vane 
we know that the wind is there. How she insisted on the importance 
of the things which are unseen and eternal! The motions of the mind 
are too swift for calculation. ‘This tourbillon, this whirlwind which 
is a still small voice, can be described by Russell and Whitehead only 
in “events” whose points have neither extension nor duration. 

Perhaps the quickest way of getting at the power of mind is to 
realize that it cannot be hurt. We can think of a flame without being 
burned. We can actually enter the flame and stay there as long as 
we care to examine it, for no flame ever burned a mind. Like Dante, 
being purged of lust in the fire of the seventh ledge, the mind is 
contento nel fuoco, contented in the flame. 

So we have to turn away from the vain attempt to see Elizabeth 
Harrison’s mind, and ask if we can see even her body. Here we must 
have the help of the boy whose senses are the keenst. This boy is 
the mathematical physicist. Following Miss Harrison’s parting advice 
he has trained his senses till he can see much deeper than any anatomist, 
or physiologist, or chemist. 

We are now ready for our third question, What can we see of 
her? What can we see of Elizabeth Harrison, now that she is dead? 
It makes no difference whether she is lying in the earth or has steamed 
out of some retort to bedew the grass or float in the golden sunset. 
Distances on earth are as nothing if measured in light. We cannot see 
her face here in this room, but the physicist assures us that we never 
did really see her face. 

Nevertheless I beg you to gaze intently at that face with the eyes 
of a Rutherford or a Milliken. Look close, and you will behold a 
veritable miracle. The tissue of her face, or of any face, living or dead, 
looks precisely like the sky. It is almost entirely open space. Each 
space that helps to make up the whole is a hundred thousand times 
larger than the material contained, and offers no resistance whatever 
to things sufficiently small. At this very minute music from a hundred 
broadcasting stations is passing bodily through our bodies, just as it 
passes through these walls. These facts forever dispose of that. which 
our tardy eyes regard as solidity. Solidity is but seeming. Modern 
physics makes all matter more transparent than any spirit ever imagined 
by Dante. , 

The body is nevertheless not entirely open space. It contains a 
very little matter. In the open space certain stars are set, commonly 
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called positives and negatives, or protons and electrons. They are 
very literally stars, and last week one of our best kindergarten boys 
was given the Nobel prize for proving something about them. Arthur 
Compton has shown that a single negative star, if released from its 
prison in the body or in a metal, can collide with and scatter a flash 
of light. This is the Compton effect. Conversely a flash of light, hit- 
ting a free star, gives the star some of its own energy and then slows 
down. The Compton effect not only takes a step in the solution of the 
problem of the propogation of light, but suggests that the human body 
is nothing but radiance in bondage. 

So in our dear one’s midnight certain stars are set. We cannot 
see them with the naked eye, but if we went out of doors just now 
and looked up at the millions on millions of stars, we could see none 
of them, yet we know they are there. All ultimate stars are deep 
under death and decay. Decay is a mere momentary arrangement of 
certain outer electrons. 

Each ultimate star has a known value. It is one and fifty-nine 
hundredths times ten to the minus twentieth, of one electromagnetic 
unit. And the stars come in clusters, held there by a force that is a 
trillion trillion times as strong as gravitation. So accurately are the 
clusters known that they are numbered consecutively, from one to 
ninety-two, according to the radiance quenched and the power rendered 
neutral. 

Of the ninety-two clusters only fifteen are directly used in the 
terrestrial or animal body of man. Cluster one is hydrogen, cluster 
six is carbon, cluster eight is oxygen. ‘These three chiefly constitute 
the constellation in which we are just now being disciplined and 
thwarted, and so our thinking is very misty and sticky. From within 
our mist we try hard to use the star-clusters outside us, for instance 
number 79, which is gold, but we do not handle gold with any notice- 
able intelligence. 7 

An ultimate star-cluster is called an atom, and an atom cannot be 
divided, at least in the ordinary sense of the word. The outer stars of 
the cluster can pass the other atoms, or collide with light, but no line 
can be drawn between the atoms within the human body and those 
without it. It is all one starry tissue, and the terrestrial body is but a 
minute thickening in the celestial body, which is unlimited. I use the 
word in the strictest astronomical sense. We are speaking not of mind 
but of body. 

The light that enters the eye may come from the loftiest star of 
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unascended heaven, but it is a part of the animal body. We cannot 
dissever the eye from the light that enters the brain. Living or dead, 
we are fashioned of pencils of starlight, and these forever extend. 
When we think of the sun, we are to that extent actually in the sun. 
If it were not for the general stickiness of number six, that wretched 
glue of carbon, we could be as much at home in the stars of heaven as 
in the stars of the body. 

So the time will come when we shall teach little children that 
the body, whether living or dead, is in fact starry, the home of energies 
mighty and beautiful. Indeed something of the sort must already be 
taught to the child who demands to know how radio works. The child 
who grows up with such facts warm in his heart will meet bereavement 
more. quietly. 

What rebels have been produced by such dogmatism as Dante’s! 
For instance, that same Bertrand Russell, who is reasonably certain that 
death ends all, and that man must go on in unyielding despair, sus- 
taining his own ideals because nature has none. Has nature, that 
produced Bertrand Russell, no ideals? If so, she did pretty well. With 
no logical pattern to work by, she produced a very powerful logician. 

Or consider Swinburne. In the heyday of his impassioned youth, 
drunk with the magic of words, he wrote: 


There sun nor star shall waken, 
Nor any change of light: 

Nor sound of waters shaken, 
Nor any sound or sight: 

Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal, 
Only the sleep eternal 

In an eternal night. 


How lovely it is! One could fall asleep to such melody. But it hardly 
succeeds as logic, because sleep is a form of life, and life can conceive 
nothing but life. What the poet really revels in is rest, and if he 
tried to teach a child what death is, he would have to call it rest. Later 
in life, after Browning died, Swinburne got sufficiently rested so that 
he sang of his dead friend, 


He stands on death’s triumphant steep 
Awakened out of life wherein we sleep. 


In the light of physics, the physics that has all been developed 
since the year when Miss Harrison was born, the dispute between be- 
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liever and unbeliever is greatly narrowed. The unbeliever declares that 
he has no knowledge of mind except as it occurs in the fifteen star-clus- 
ters of the animal body, and that he has no shadow of warrant for 
believing that thought is resumed after the animal pattern meets the 
change called death. The believer retorts that genuine pure thought 
and feeling never did occur in the animal body, for this is a cloud of 
impure carbon compounds that hinder clear thoughts and fine feeling. 
The believer, judging from the cloudiness of his own brain, thinks that 
he would think much better without a brain. And at this point what 
brain can shed much light on the matter? 

Light! How happy a metaphor for mind! Physical light is pro- 
duced by the collection of atoms, mental light by the collision of minds. 
Social light is produced in the kindergarten when two little atoms of 
humanity meet head-on with shocking impact, and the teacher knows 
how to turn that energy into radiance. Every atom of Elizabeth Har- 
rison’s body was probably once in the sun, and sooner or later it will 
certainly again be in some sun, where it will radiate with inconceivable 
intensity. Is it any wonder that we speak of her radiant eyes and her 
radiant smile? 

What we want, if we can get it without lying, is to explain death 
triumphantly to children, whether we believe in life after death or not. 
What we want is pure and perfect and absolute triumph, the note that 
Will Moody sounded in Pandora’s song: 


Of wounds and sore defeat 

I made my battle stay; 

Winged sandals for my feet 

I wove of my delay; 

Of weariness and fear, 

I made my shouting spear; 

Of loss, and doubt, and dread, 
And swift oncoming doom 

I made a helmet for my head 

And a floating plume. 

From the shutting mist of death, 
From the failure of the breath, 

I made a battle-horn to blow 
Across the vales of overthrow. 

O hearken, love, the battle-horn! 
The triumph clear, the silver scorn! 
O hearken where the echoes bring, 
Down the grey disastrous morn, 
Laughter and rallying! 
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We see Elizabeth Harrison like this vision of the poet’s imagina- 
tion, utterly triumphant. We see her transfigured, and her garments 
are white so as no fuller on earth can whiten them. 

Presently we are to pray that Kindly Light may lead us. We 
need to be led, if only that we may lead our children. When we tell 
them the old, old story of unseen things above, of Jesus and his glory, 
of Jesus and his love, it is our high privilege to use all the revelations 
of science. Thus we shall give our children courage to bear the inevit- 
able nobly, and by illumining the physical facts to transmute all fear 
into great joy. And this is why, though tears may blind us, yet through 
our tears we can still smile. 
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of the College was postponed from November Ist to November 
15th because of the death of Miss Elizabeth Harrison, who was a 
life member of the Governing Board. 

At this meeting a brief memorial service was conducted by Mr. 
Merritt Starr, president of the Board of Trustees and presiding officer 
for the Governing Board. The following very beautiful resolution was 
presented by Mr. Starr and adopted by the Board: 


IN MEMORY OF ELIZABETH HARRISON 


The Trustees, Governing Board and Faculty, of the National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College, assembled together at the Annual 
Meeting of the Governing Board, unite in recording this memorial of our 
founder, 


(i) HE annual meeting of the Board of Trustees and Governing Board 


ELIZABETH HARRISON 


She has done more than any other to popularize the child study 
movement, and to bring parents as well as teachers to recognize the 
importance to society and the State as well as to the individual of right 
education of the little child at the beginning. 

Miss Harrison was born September 1, 1849, in Athens, Kentucky, 
daughter. of Isaac Webb and Elizabeth Thompson of the old Virginia 
and Kentucky Harrisons. The family, whose records go back to 1621 
to Cuthbert Harrison of Chappawansie, England, came to Virginia in 
1699, and migrated to Kentucky in 1782. Miss Harrison was of kin to 
our two presidents, William Henry and Benjamin Harrison, and to Ben- 
jamin Harrison, signer of the Declaration of Independence, and to 
General Harrison of Cromwell’s army. When she was a small child, 
the family migrated to Davenport, Iowa, where she completed with 
honor the then very superior High School Course there conducted by 
Hon. William Kissell, Superintendent, a course in which the Acht und 
Vierziger German Scholarship was predominant. 

Davenport then presented the interesting combination of a growing 
city of 20,000 people, founded by New Englanders, peopled by a con- 
siderable Southern colony, and enlarged by a gifted company of Acht- 
und-Vierzigers who brought with them the German Revolutionists’ love 
of freedom, learning, music and the arts. Iowa College, founded there, 
had made Davenport an educational center; and Davenport as head- 
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quarters of the Mississippi and Missouri Railroad, later the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific, and of the Davenport and Northwestern line 
and of the river trafic conducted by Diamond Joe and Northern lines 
of Steamboats, and of the United States Military Post, and of the Divi- 
sion of United States Engineers in charge of Mississippi River Improve- 
ment, afforded a cultivated and cosmopolitan society. Miss Harrison 
spent a happy youth as a social leader, but the energy of her nature 
demanded a larger field. 

While still a young girl Miss Harrison became deeply interested 
in the education of little children as represented by the kindergarten 
movement. Much against the wishes of her family, who had the 
Southern feeling about a woman’s career, she left home and came to 
Chicago to study in the Froebel Kindergarten Training School under 
Mrs. Alice Putnam. She was deeply impressed with the philosophy of 
Froebel as revealed in his writings and in his system of education—the 
kindergarten. Wiéith the enthusiasm of youth she determined to devote 
her life to the cause of child-conservation, and she never afterward 
wavered in this determination, although as the years passed there were 
many and alluring invitations to other fields of endeavor. 

Before completing her preparation for teaching she had studied 
with Miss Susan Blow, in the St. Louis Kindergarten Training School, 
with Madam Kraus-Bolte in New York, and in Europe with the Bar- 
oness Marenholtz Von Bulow, one of Froebel’s warmest personal friends 
and students. All of her teaching was done in Chicago, where she first 
opened a private kindergarten in the Loring School. There she was 
not only highly successful with the children themselves, many of whom, 
now men and women, recall the charm of her personality and the vivid- 
ness of her teaching, but she was equally successful in interesting the 
mothers in the underlying principles of her program of education. She 
showed the necessity of all-around development for the child—physical, 
mental, social and spiritual, and that this development so sadly neglected 
for all childhood and especially for the child under six, must be gained 
through play. 

One mother on her list had such confidence in Miss Harrison and 
such conviction of the deep interest of all mothers for this training that 
she accepted the financial responsibility of organizing a mothers’ class. © 
With the help of Mrs. John N. Crouse, Miss Harrison began her career 
as a teacher of teachers. 

The story is told that Miss Harrison, while a young kindergartner, 
prepared her children for the celebration of Washington’s birthday until, 
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with stories and the contagion of her own enthusiasm, they were filled 
with the spirit of the occasion—and on the morning of the eventful 
day she arrived at the school to find the children laughing derisively at a 
burlesque cartoon of Washington, his hat tilted to one side, his chest 
swelled out in true cockney fashion and a smirk of self-conceit on his 
face. “Look at what my papa made last night!” shouted the owner of 
the drawing. ‘An’ he sent it to you with his compliments.” Miss Har- 
rison was too wise to emphasize the matter by reproof or expostulation, 
and intuitively, she knew that the sweet, tender atmosphere of wonder- 
ful admiration had been destroyed and could not be rebuilt in a day. 

All the way home that afternoon, tired and discouraged, she kept 
repeating “Why did he do it?” Suddenly the answer came—He did 
not know what he was doing.” Quickly followed the resolve, “He 
shall know. I will go to him tonight and tell him how he has spoiled 
our day. The father and mother of every child I have must understand 
what I am trying to do for their children.” 

And out of this courageous resolve of a timid, obscure young ~ 
kindergartner to face a rich, influential citizen and to tell him that he 
had injured his child because he had not taken time to understand what 
kind of education the child was getting—out of this incident has grown 
the National Kindergarten and Elementary College. 

In her efforts to awaken the fathers and mothers of her children to a 
realization of their needs and how to meet them, she interested Mrs. 
John N. Crouse who at the time had a child in the kindergarten. Mrs. 
Crouse, upon attending a small meeting of mothers, was so impressed 
with the value of the instruction that she declared that every mother in 
the city ought to have such training. A small basement room was hired, 
and Mrs. Crouse called upon all the mothers of her acquaintance. 
Lectures to mothers were delivered here and elsewhere in the city by 
Miss Harrison; and in 1886 Miss Harrison and Mrs. Crouse established 
the National Kindergarten and Elementary College as the Chicago Kin- 
dergarten College, and located it in the original Art Institute Building 
on Michigan Avenue and Van Buren Street, now occupied by the Chi- 
cago Club. 

The one mothers’ class soon became several mothers’ classes in dif- 
ferent parts of the city; and finally out of this movement the Chicago 
Kindergarten College was created in 1886 with Miss Harrison and Mrs. 
Crouse as co-principals. Its specific purpose was to train young women 
to understand and properly educate little children. It was unique 
among colleges for women in that it stressed as its principal theme the 
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education of women for their supreme vocation. From the first, how- 
ever, Miss Harrison saw that the earliest stages of the child’s develop- 
ment demanded the most careful training and that women of the finest 
character and personality and well rounded culture were needed when 
influence was most potent. She included therefore in the College cur- 
riculum courses not only to fit the student for the technical work of 
the kindergarten, but also to give her a greater outlook on life and a 
deeper understanding. The famous literary schools of the early nine- 
ties in Chicago were inspired by Miss Harrison and her faculty; and 
carried the same idea over to the community. William T. Harris, John 
Dewey, Hamilton W. Mabie, Denton J. Snider, Frank W. Gunsaulus 
and other great American men of letters were personal friends of Miss 
Harrison and frequent speakers at the College. 

From 1886 to 1920 Miss Harrison served as president of the Col- 
lege and saw the work grow until she had sent out almost two thousand 
graduates to every state in the union and to twelve foreign countries. 
Many of these women had attained prominence as heads of other train- 
ing centers, as supervisors, as social workers, as missionaries. Mean- 
while the scope of the College work had broadened to include the pri- 
mary grades as well as the kindergarten; and the name of the institution 
had been changed to National Kindergarten and Elementary College. 

All of the pioneer work had been accomplished on the faith and 
by the sacrifice of women, for the College had no endowment, and until 
1914 owned no property. 

Miss Harrison in the early days eked out the slender income of the 
College with the fees from her own public lectures and writings. For 
years she wore the same black silk gown on state occasions, made some- 
what festive by a few scarlet carnations chosen because of their modest 
price. Her students, not knowing the reason for her seeming preference, 
selected the red carnation as the College flower. With her keen sense of 
humor Miss Harrison accepted the tribute and afterwards told the tale 
with much glee. 

In addition to her great success as a teacher Miss Harrison was 
equally popular as a public speaker and writer. She was one of the 
first women to appear on the program of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and for nineteen years she was a program speaker for one or 
more of its sections. The National Congress of Mothers, the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union, State Teachers’ Associations, Women’s 
Clubs and many other organizations, sought her constantly as a lec- 
turer for their most important meetings. She had unusual breadth of 
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thought and world vision, and on the platform possessed great skill in 
selecting timely themes and great fluency in speech, keen imagery and 
dramatic power. Her first series of lectures for mothers was published 
in 1890 as her first book, “A study of Child Nature,” which has reached 
its fifty-second edition and has been translated and published in eight 
foreign languages. Several other books have come from her pen—some 
very practical, others more philosophical. The best known are: Mis- 
understood Children, Two Children of the Foothills, Some Silent 
Teachers, and In Story Land. Her “Vision of Dante” illustrates her 
familiarity with the world’s masterpieces of literature; and in some de- 
gree it suggests her relation to Hon. William T. Harris, long United 
States Commissioner of Education, founder of the so-called St. Louis 
School of Philosophy, and her steadfast friend. 

Her latest book, a 1921 publication of MacMillan, is ““The Unseen 
Side of Child Life.” In her writings and lectures she kept pace with 
the times. 

One of the greatest tributes paid her was the request from the 
Bureau of Education at Washington that she personally investigate 
Madam Montessori’s work at Rome. This she did in the winters of 
1921-23, and her report was later published as a Bureau Bulletin, by 
the Government. 

From 1919 to 1926 she was President of the School Department of 
the National Congress of Mothers, an important organization of which 
she was one of the Founders. 

In her busy life she also found time through the years to serve in 
offices and on the committees of many clubs and organizations, national 
and local, and she became a determining factor in forming policies for 
child welfare at every point where she served. 

Her closing years, 1923-1927, were passed in the very quiet life 
of San Antonio because of frail health; but she continued writing and 
closely conversant with every movement that offers any hope for child- 
hood and for world brotherhood. As our president emeritus she con- 
stantly offered suggestions for the enlarged service of the institution 
and its alumnae. Gladly we conferred on her our first honorary degree 
—Doctor of Education, in 1923. 

We have said little of the personality which has won for her a 
host of friends—brilliant in kindly repartee, beaming with fascination 
in every variety of mood, deeply and openly appreciative of every hon- 
est effort, and as eager to know as a little child; she was a rare com- 
_ panion. Perhaps the epithet that best characterizes her because so 
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true to the richness of her emotional nature, is ““Great Heart,” for it is, 
after all, her vital interest in and love for humanity which explains the 
largeness of her service. 

For convenience, we reassemble here the following data: 

Elizabeth Harrison, kindergartner: born Athens, Kentucky, Sep- 
tember 1, 1849; daughter of Isaac Webb and Elizabeth Thompson (Bul- 
lock), High School Graduate—Froebel Kindergarten Training School, 
Chicago, 1880; St. Louis Kindergarten Training School, 1882; Kraus- 
Bolte Kindergarten School, New York, 1893; studied in Europe. A 
pioneer in kindergarten work in the United States. President, National 
Kindergarten College, 1890-1920, emeritus since 1920. Member Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, National Elementary Association, Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, National Child Labor Association, etc.; 
honorary member State Parent-Teacher Association of Illinois, and 
many others. Honorary member School Department, National Con- 
gress of Mothers since 1919. 


Miss Harrison’s publications: 


A Study of Child Nature —1890 
In Storyland —1895 
Two Children of the Foothills —1900 
Vision of Dante —1900 
Christmastide —1902 
Kindergarten Building Gifts 1902-3 

(Aided by Belle Woodson) 
Some Silent Teachers —1903 
Bead Stringing —1904 
The Stone Cutter —1906 
Misunderstood Children —1910 
Offero, the Giant —1912 
Montessori and the Kindergarten —1914 
Legend of Christ-Child with Musical 

Accompaniment Arr. by Francis M. Arnold —1916 
When Children Err —1916 
The Unseen Side of Child Life —1922 


IN TESTIMONY HEREOF this memorial is signed for and at 
the direction 
of the Faculty 
By EpNA DEAN BAKER, President 
of the Trustees 
By MERRITT STARR, President 


of the Governing Board 
By ELIZABETH SHORT PHILLIPS, President 
of the Alumnae Association 
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OU have received the announcement of Miss Harrison’s death on 
Monday, October 31, at San Antonio, Texas, but particularly 
those of you who knew her intimately, who attended her classes, 

and learned to love her as a personal friend, long to know more of her 
going and of those services which were held following her death. 

Miss Harrison had never recovered from a severe attack of bron- 
chitis and asthma which came upon her in January, 1927, and had been 
gradually failing from that time until the end. A sudden attack of 
acute bronchitis was the immediate cause of her death. 

She had, however, been able to spend the summer away from San 
Antonio at Boerne, Texas. She and Miss Woodson were in the Epis- 
copal Rectory there on the top of one of the hills, and enjoyed a strong 
ocean breeze and the bracing country air. But in spite of this change 
Miss Harrison wrote the last of August that she was far from well and 
had frequently to say to herself—“He also serves who only stands and 
waits.” That long waiting was ended on October 31, when her free 
spirit took flight into that world which lies just beyond our seeing. 

A very beautiful service was held for Miss Harrison in San An- 
tonio on Tuesday afternoon at five o’clock in the Porter Loring Chapel. 
The service was conducted by Silvester P. Robertson, and this poem by 
John Oxenham was read: 


NIGHTFALL 


Fold up the tent; 
The sun is in the west. 
Tomorrow my untented soul will range 
Among the blest. 
And I am well content, 
For what is, is sent, 


And God knows best. 


Fold up the tent; 
And speed the parting guest; 
The night draws on, 
Though night and day are one 
On this long quest. 
This house was only lent 
For my apprenticement. 


What is, is best. 
p29" 


Fold up the tent; 
Its slack ropes all undone, 
Its poles are broken and its cover rent,— 
Its work is done. 
But mine—though spoiled and spent, 
Mine earthly tenement— 
Is but begun. 


Fold up the tent; 

Its tenant would be gone 

To fairer skies than mortal eyes 

May look upon. 
All that I loved has passed, 
And left me at the last 
Alone, Alone. 


Fold up the tent; 
Above the mountain crest, 
I hear a clear voice calling, calling clear— 
“To rest; To rest;” 
And I am glad to go, 
For the lamp burns low, 
And rest is best. 
| —John Oxenham 
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Miss Harrison to Davenport, Iowa, for burial. Miss Harrison 

spent her childhood and youth in Davenport, and the old 
family home is located now a short distance from Davenport at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. Miss Woodson reached Davenport Thursday night, 
November 3rd, and the interment took place at Oakdale Cemetery, 
Friday morning, November 4th, at nine o’clock. 

The burial place was on a lovely piece of ground; there were 
beautiful trees all about and a carpet of brown leaves over the green; 
gray clouds were floating over the sky. A beautiful blanket of red 
carnations, which had been sent by the National Alumnae Association, 
was spread over the casket completely covering it and like a live emblem 
reminding us of the brightness and vitality of Miss Harrison’s spirit. 

The service was conducted by the Very Reverend Marmaduke 
Hare, Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Davenport. The service opened by 
the singing of “Lead Kindly Light,” one of Miss Harrison’s favorite 
hymns, by Mr. E. Judson Shurtz of Davenport. Dean Hare read Miss 
Harrison’s beautiful “Ode to Immortality,” and then described in a 
few sincere and eloquent words the continuing of her life in greater 
growth and richer opportunity and in greater effectiveness for the 

cause she loved. Mrs. Mary Knisely, Miss Harrison’s sister, was present 
at this service and her niece and husband, Mr. and Mrs. George Adkins 
of Marshalltown. Other friends and alumnae of the College who were 
present were: 


Ht OLLOWING this service Miss Woodson brought the body of 


Miss Edna Dean Baker Miss Frances McElroy 
Miss Sarah Barker Mrs. Messer 
Miss Dorothy Buech Miss Messer 


Mr. and Mrs. Chambers 
Miss Doris Dammann 

Miss Margaret Farrar 

Miss Pauline Fleming 

Miss May Holmes 

Mrs. Ruth Adams Kettering 
Miss Mabel Kearns 

Mrs. Mildred Adams Lerrigo 
Mrs. Angela Searle Marle 


Mrs. Sara Sundine Nelson 
Mrs. Wm. G. Oglevee 

Miss Elizabeth Putnam 

Mr. Edward Putnam 

Mrs. Dorothy Herbst Priester 
Miss Helen Thompson 

Miss Dorothy Weller 

Miss Anne G. Williams 

Miss Belle Woodson 
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Memorial Services 
at 
National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Evanston 


N Sunday afternoon, November 13th, at four o’clock, a memorial 
service was held at the College in honor of Miss Harrison. In 
opening the program, Miss Baker said: 

‘This service is in loving honor of Elizabeth Harrison, the founder 
and for thirty-three years the president of the National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College. It is held most fittingly in this beautiful 
building dedicated to her life work. We meet here today with the 
thought that we have her spiritual presence always with us and in the 
spirit of rejoicing for her great life. The music, as far as we are able 
to know, is the music that she loved best, and those who are participating 
in the service, the Reverend George Craig Stewart, Rector of St. Luke’s 
Parish, and Dr. Edwin Herbert Lewis, Dean of Lewis Institute, were 
her friends, whom she delighted to have come to the College. 

“The students of the College, in whose singing she took great joy, 
will render the three special numbers on the program, and we ask that 
all unite with us in singing the Ode to Joy and Lead Kindly Light, 
her two favorite hymns.” 


Adagio Sostenuto (Moonlight Sonata) Beethoven 


Ode to Joy Beethoven 


Hail thee! Joy from Heaven descending 
Daughter from Elysium, 

Eestasy our hearts inflaming, 

To thy sacred shrine we come. 


Thine enchantments bind together, 
Those whom custom’s law divides, 
All are brothers, all united 

Where thy gentle wing abides. 


He whom fickle fortune blesses, 
Giving friendship firm and strong, 
Who a loving wife possesses, 

Let him join our joyful song. 


Even he to whom one being 

In the whole world may belong! 
He who never knew this, weeping, 
Let him leave our happy throng. 


Prayer Rev. George Craig Stewart 
Blessed Are the Pure in Heart Hodges 


Blessed, blessed, blessed are the pure in heart! 
Blessed, blessed, blessed are the pure in heart. 

Blessed, blessed, blessed are the pure in heart. 
Blessed, blessed, for they shall see God. 

Blessed, blessed, blessed are the pure in heart. 
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Responsive Reading—Psalms 23 and 121 


The Lord is my shepherd: 
I shall not want. 


He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 


He restoreth my soul: 
He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 


Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: 


For thou art with me: 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 


Thou preparest a table before me 
In the presence of mine enemies: 


Thou anointest my head with oil: 
My cup runneth over. 


SURELY GOODNESS AND MERCY SHALL FOLLOW ME ALL THE DAYS OF MY LIFE: 
AnpD I WILL DWELL IN THE HOUSE OF THE LORD FOR EVER. 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills: 
From whence cometh my help. 


My help cometh from the Lord, 
Which made heaven and earth. 


He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: 
He that keepeth thee will not slumber. 


Behold, he that keepeth Israel 
Shall neither slumber nor sleep. 


The Lord is thy keeper: 
The Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand. 


The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
Nor the moon by night. 


The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil; 
He shall preserve thy soul. 


Tur LorD SHALL PRESERVE THY GOING OUT AND THY COMING IN, 
FRoM THIS TIME FORTH AND EVEN FOR EVERMORE. 


The Snow ._ Elgar 


A snow, which sinks so light, 

Brown earth is hid from sight, O Soul 
Be thou as white as snow. 

O snow, which falls so slow, 

Dear earth quite warm below; 

O heart, O heart, so keep thy glow 
Beneath the snow, the snow. 


O snow, in thy soft grave sad flowers, 

Sad flowers the winter brave; 

The snow must melt, must melt, must go, 
Fast, fast, fast as water flow. 

Not thus, my soul, O sow 

Thy gifts to fade like snow. 

Not thus, not thus, O sow 

Not thus thy gifts to fade, to fade like snow. 


O snow, thou’rt white no more, 

Thy sparkling, too, is o’er; O soul 

Be as before, was bright the snow. 

Then as the snow all pure, 

O heart be, but endure; 

Through aJl the years full sure, 

Not as the snow, not as the snow, not as the snow. 
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Address Edwin Herbert Lewis 


Lead Kindly Light Dykes 

Lead kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 

lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 

Lead Thou me on; 

Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 

The distant scene,—one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 

Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 

Lead Thou me on; 

I loved the garish day, and spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will; remember not past years. 

So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 

Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 
Adagio (Sonata Pathetique) Beethoven 
Ode to Immortality Elizabeth Harrison 
Glorious Forever Rachmaninoff 


Glorious forever, our freedom Giver! 

All our good fortune wakes at Thy voice! 
Freedom and fortune make us rejoice, 
Glorious forever, our freedom Giver! 


Bless Thy great name Lord God, Who made us, 

Heed us and aid us, Fill with Love’s flame! 

Homage we pay Thee, yet, Oh, we pray Thee: 

May we act truly, wisely and duly, worthy our fame! 


Glorious forever, our freedom Giver! 

All our good fortune wakes at Thy voice! 
Freedom and fortune make us rejoice! 
Glorious! Glorious! Glorious! 
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cago Woman’s Club, Wednesday, November 30, 1927. Mrs. 
Andrew MacLeish, President of the Club presided, and Mrs. 
Amalie Hofer Jerome gave the following tribute: 

In this hour we unite in honoring our co-member, Elizabeth Har- 
rison, by recounting her great achievements in education and her most 
generous contribution to the development of the children of our city. 
She became an active member of our club in 1887, holding a perpetual 
membership in her later years. 

It was in the eighties that the new education movement, with the 
kindergarten as its animating heart, was becoming so widely spread. 
Its popularity and progress was accelerated by the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. Everywhere men and women with idealistic purposes were caught 
up in its service and hearty support was given to it by such ‘progressive 
groups as the Concord School of Philosophers, The National Woman’s 
Christian Union, and the new organizations of women rapidly coming 
into being on all sides. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club, always swift to co-operate with con- 
structive measures, caused the first kindergarten to be set in the midst 
of the Chicago Public Schools, and voted its first honorary membership 
to Alice W. Putnam, the forerunner and teacher of Elizabeth Harrison. 
Miss Harrison, of Kentucky stock, a dark-eyed, enthusiastic young 
woman, came to Chicago, bringing unusually fine gifts, among them a 
rare spiritual enterprise, which soon brought her to the front of edu- 
cational activities of the time. From earliest girlhood she had shown 
an ardent interest in the education of young children, and soon she 
was found giving herself and all the strength of young womanhood to 
the new movement, exhibiting a creative ability like unto that of the 
great pioneers. 

She sustained the freshness of her zeal at high pitch throughout 
her life, forty years of which was spent in the service of all that pertains 
_ to the higher development of the life of our city. She was a teacher 
of little children, a trainer of kindergarten teachers, an eloquent 
speaker wherever called to spread the news of the possibilities of child 
nature, a leader of young mothers, a writer, and the founder of the 
college on the north shore, which is today her own great dream come 
true, a memorial of national and international significance. 


ane 


A MEMORIAL Hour for Elizabeth Harrison was held by the Chi- 


As one of the earliest students of what was then called Miss Har- 
rison’s Kindergarten Training School, I recall her vivid, irresistible per- 
sonality as she stepped out into the morning games with the children of 
Mrs. Loring’s School; and her inspiring ways with the students who 
later in the same room clustered about her; and always near the center 
of the picture was the loving friend of us all, Lucretia Willard Treat. 

Original projects flashed from Miss Harrison’s teeming mind, with 
such creative objectivity, that we students gallantly undertook them, 
including the translations from the original Froebel, compositions of 
music, verse and story, with all the assurance of inexperienced but 
happy children. No hidden ability or latent talent was allowed to lie 
fallow, all, all, must be put into the service of child education. As has 
been said by another of the elder students, now well known for her 
own child-education achievements, ““Miss Harrison made evangelists of 
each and every one of us!” How proudly we wore the scarlet carna- 
tion, her emblem of consecrated insight! 

- It was the ruling fashion in the nineties to hitch one’s wagon to a 
star, and Miss Harrison helped to set that fashion. It was fashionable 
to have unbounded faith in the saving power of education as such, and 
of kindergarten training in particular. Those were the glorious pre- 
salary days when one labored in and out of season for the love of the 
cause, when club members, mothers and daughters of the first families, 
wives of prominent ministers and officials, all enrolled for the study of 
child-nurture under Miss Harrison’s leadership. Many eminent citizens, 
both men and women, followed her into the earnest study of the great 
literary Bibles as interpreted by Dr. William T. Harris, Dr. Moulton 
and Professor Snyder. Among these were many members of the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club, some of them here today. 

I am sure that I voice the personal appreciation of these, as well 
as that of the entire Club, in this all too brief remembrance of the ideals 
and influence of our late member. | 

The name of Elizabeth Harrison will ever bring to the minds of 
those who best knew and loved her, a rare greatness of courage and 
an ardent devotion to the cause of child-education. 
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Appreriations 


Elizabeth Harrison have been received by the College, Miss 

Baker and Miss Woodson, from the following organizations, 
friends and alumnae. The following list is as nearly complete as we 
are able to make it. 


7h eee of sympathy and of deepest love and appreciation for 


Central Council of Childhood Education, Executive Council 

Chicago Free Kindergarten Association Alumnae 

Chicago Woman’s Club 

Cleveland Kindergarten and Primary De School, Alumnae 
Association 

Cleveland Public Schools Association 

Evansville Chapter, National Alumnae Association 

Elizabeth Harrison Chapter, National Alumnae Association 

Fort Worth Kindergarten Alumnae Association 

Gary, Indiana, Alumnae Association 

Madonna Center 

National Kindergarten Association 

Oak Park Alumnae Association 

Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 

St. Louis Froebel Society 

Texas Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 

Twin City Chapter, National Alumnae Association 

Western Reserve University—Alumnae Association, Department 
of Nursery, Kindergarten and Primary Education 

Wittengemote Club, Marshalltown, Iowa 

Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago 

Mrs. Grace H. Bagley 

Miss Caroline W. Barbour, President, International Kindergarten 
Union 

Mrs. Anna F. Betts 

Miss Julia Billings 

Mrs. Sarah Fible Bloom 

Miss Lucy D. Bogue 

Miss Nellie E. Brown 

Mrs. Lester Clark 

Mrs. Sue Armstrong Cory 

Miss Laura Cragin 

Miss Emma Daniels 

Miss Fleeta E. Davidson 

Miss Peggy Daykin 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs 

Mrs. R. Re. Donnelly 


Miss Harriet A. Dumolo, Principal, Sydney Kindergarten Training 
College, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia 

Miss Anne Dunegan 

Miss Ruth Edmonson 

Miss Ella C. Elder, Former Principal, Buffalo Kindergarten Train- 
ing School 

Miss Harriet Emerson 

Miss Helen R. Emmons, Head of Department of Early Elementary 
Education, Normal College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

Miss Alice E. Fitts, formerly Director, Kindergarten Department, 
Pratt Institute 

Miss Edna L. Foley, Superintendent, The Vising Nurse Association 
of Chicago | 

Miss Lucy Gage, Chairman, National Council Primary Education, 
George Peabody College 

Miss Bessie Lee Gambrill, Department of Education, Yale University 

Miss Minnie M. Glidden 

Miss Ellen T. Gould, Dean of Women, Rockford College 

Mrs. Adele S. Hall 

Miss Helen J. Hand 

Miss Christine Heinig 

Sister Mary Henry, Saint Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wisc. 

Miss Patty S. Hill, Director, Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Miss Laura Hooper 

Dr. Fannie C. Hutchens 

Miss Grace Kenney 

Mrs. Mary H. Knisely 

Miss Lillian M. Krinbill 

Mrs. A. J. Kroppe 

Mrs. Marion B. B. Langzettel, Froebel Kindergarten Training 
School, New York 

Miss Alice Laws : 

Miss Anna H. Littell, Supervisor of Kindergartens, Dayton, O. 

Miss Ellen C. Lombard, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. R. D. Long 

Mrs. Andrew MacLeish, President, Chicago Woman’s Club 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mallory 

Mrs. Albert Martin 

Mr. Albert Martin 

Miss Mary C. McCulloch, Supervisor of Kindergartens, St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Miss Mary E. McDowell, Head Resident, Chicago University Set- 
tlement 

Mrs. Frances McNabb Dinsmore 

Miss Diederika Millard 

Mrs. David O. Mears, Chairman, Endowment Fund, National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
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Miss Elizabeth Moore 

Mrs. Freda Gardner Morgan 

Miss Etta Mount and Junior Class, N. K. E. C. 

Mrs. Oma Grace Oliver 

Miss Luella A. Palmer, Supervisor of Kindergartens, New York 
Public Schools 

Miss Helen Pearson, Director, Fellowship Service 

Mrs. Carrie Newell Pierce 

Miss Mary Ross Potter, Counsellor for Women, Northwestern 
University 

Miss Florence Rice 

Mrs. Elsie Ayers Riddle 

Miss Dorothy Rosner, Late Principal, Brisbane Kindergarten Train- 
ing College, Brisbane, Australia 

Mrs. H. N. Rowell, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Miss Olive Russell, formerly Head of the Kindergarten Department, 
Chicago Normal College 

Miss Lucy I. Schaffner 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Honorary President, National caper i of 

Parents and Teachers 

Mrs. Ethel Kirby Shepard 

Mrs. Alice Corbin Sies, President, Teachers College of Indianapolis 

Mrs. Emaroy Jane Smith 

Miss Nora Archibald Smith 

Miss Gertrude Springer 

Edwin D. Starbuck, Head, Department of Philosophy, University of 
Iowa 

Miss Lillian H. Stone, Principal, Cincinnati Kindergarten Associa- 
tion Training School 

Miss Florence H. Thompson 

Miss Margaret A. Trace, Supervisor of Kindergartens, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Warde Traver, Central Park Studios, New York 

Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, formerly Specialist in Kindergarten 
Education, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C 

Miss O. M. Ware 

Miss Mary E. Watkins, Kindergarten Supervisor, Buffalo 

Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Weller 

Miss Clara M. Wheeler, formerly Principal, Grand Rapids Kin- 
dergarten Training School 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, President, Wheelock Training School, Boston 

Miss Anita Whitman 

Miss Eva B. Whitmore, formerly Principal, Chicago Free: Kinder- 
garten Association 

Mrs. Fern Gage Whittredge 

Miss Lillian M. Wybrant 

J. C. Woodson 

Mrs. Harriet Fible Young 
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Crihutes 


The executive council of the Central Council of Childhood Education has 
asked me to convey to you, your faculty and your students an expression of 
their sorrow because of Miss Harrison’s death. 

Surely organizations such as ours owe much to the pioneer service of Miss 
Harrison and you must indeed feel proud that the influence of one of the 
founders of your school is so apparent in the educational activities of this and 
many other communities. 

We shall always recall Miss Harrison’s splendid service and the generous 
contributions which she has so excellently made. 


Sincerely yours, (Mrs.) Lila Dobbs. 


Elizabeth Harrison Chapter California expresses deepest sympathy to the 


college. Clarissa R. Bacon, Secy. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas: It has pleased God in His infinite wisdom to call unto Himself 
and into a heavenly home our beloved teacher, benefactor, and friend, Elizabeth 
Harrison; 

Whereas: Miss Harrison has ever been an example of service and devotion 
to humanity; 

Whereas: The deceased has filled the hearts of her pupils with that love for 
humanity, has bade them go into the highways and byways to carry that torch 
of fellowship which she lighted for them; 

Whereas: That torch has been bright enough to shine before the path of 
those who have been denied the blessings of her immediate companionship; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved: That we, the members of the National Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College Alumnae Group of Evansville, Indiana, bow submissively to 
the will of God. 

Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be placed on file in the records 
of the College. 

“Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light 
Still travelling downward from the sky 
Shine on our mortal sight. 
So when a good man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 


President: Committee: 
Alma C. Weintz Alma L. Wittenbraker 
Geneva Mangrum 
Mary Chewning 


Whereas: The life of Elizabeth Harrison Pioneer Kindergartner, has been 
one of greatest inspiration to us all, and 

Whereas: Her long years of effort in behalf of the teaching and under- 
standing of little children, and the training of their teachers and mothers has 
been of untold value to the world at large, and 

Whereas: This life of service has now come to an end, Therefore, be it 


Resolved, 
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1st. That we express before this body our profound sorrow at the loss of 
this great teacher and leader; 
2nd. That we bow our hearts in solemn thanksgiving for the rich lessons 
brought to us by her. 
3rd. That we do firmly know and believe that her great and splendid spirit 
will continue to move on, bringing about a better love for, and understanding 
of, little children everywhere. 
Respectfully submitted by 
The Fort Worth Kindergarten Alumnae Association, 
To the Kindergarten Section of the 
Texas State Teachers’ Association. 


The National Kindergarten Alumnae of Gary, Indiana, wish to express 
their affectionate memory of Miss Harrison and to extend their sympathy to 
those who in her going are suffering a keen personal loss, as well as to the many 
others who like themselves carry in their lives the influence that contact with 
Miss Harrison always brought. Our devotion to the cause for which she worked 
so faithfully and for which she inspired us to work can best express our love 
and respect for her. (Signed) The Gary Indiana Alumnae. 


Madonna Center wishes to express to the National Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College most sincere sympathy in the death of its President Emeritus, 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison, and its own sense of loss in the passing of one who 
had ever shown sincere interest, considerate thoughtfulness and helpful coopera- 
tion in its work among the neighborhood poor children. 


(Signed) Madonna Center 


Resolved: ‘That we record our deep and sincere regret at the passing of 
the pioneer worker in the kindergarten cause, Miss Elizabth Harrison, President 
Emeritus of the National Kindergarten and Elementary College and extend to 
the President and Faculty of the College our heartfelt sympathy. 

Bessie Locke 
Executive Secretary 
National Kindergarten Association 


. We extend to you our deepest sympathy in the passing of your sister 
Elizabeth Harrison an outstanding figure in education. 
The Oak Park Alumnae 


; The faculty of Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College sends deep sympathy to 
National Kindergarten and Elementary College in the great loss of their leader 
Elizabeth Harrison. The loss is felt by us all, for we looked to her as a great 
leader in the profession. It is blessed to think that her work for the cause is 
going on. With deep sympathy, 

(Signed) Bertha Hofer Hegner 


In the midst of a most inspiring convention, the thoughts of the St. Louis 
Froebel Society turn with loving sympathy to the Kindergartners of Chicago, 
who have lost one who was a constant inspiration to all who had the blessed 
privilege of knowing her. We knew Miss Harrison and understand your be- 
reavement. Sincerely, 

(Signed) Isabel Leighton Hull 
or. Sec., 
St. Louis Froebel Society 


We wish you to know that we share in your great sorrow in the death of 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison, the Founder and First President of the National Kinder- 
garten College. 
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I am enclosing resolutions passed by our Eighteenth Annual Convention 
of the Texas Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, which we 
would be very glad to have read before your Board of Managers. 

The cause of education and the little children of our country have sus- 
tained a great loss in the death of Miss Harrison. Both our National and State 
Organizations extend to you our deepest sympathy. 


Most sincerely yours, 


(Signed) (Mrs.) Ella Caruthers Porter 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY PASSED BY THE TEXAS CONGRESS 
OF MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Whereas: The great cause of education and Child Welfare has sustained 
a deep loss in the death of Miss Elizabeth Harrison, founder and First President 
of the National Kindergarten College and for many years National Chairman 
of Kindergarten in the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 

Whereas: Through her training of hundreds of young women for teachers 
and for mothers, who have gone out into the world to guide and to mold the 
character of thousands of little children, who will thereby make the world better 
and happier, she has been a great benefactor and a true friend to little children, 
and 

Whereas: We, the Texas Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions feel deeply the loss of this dear friend and co-worker; Therefore, be it 

*Resolued: That we express our deep appreciation of the splendid service 
she has rendered to humanity, of the beautiful lessons of courage, hope, faith 
and love, she has taught to the many who were privileged to sit at her feet and 
foe of her, and of the lasting influence for good she has left behind. Be it 
urther 

Resolved: That this resolution be spread on our minutes and a copy be sent 
to the bereaved family and to the National Kindergarten College, accompanied 
by our expressions of love and sympathy. 

Signed: Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter 
Mrs. A. P. Todd 
Dr. Julia Bass 


To the National Kindergarten and Elementary College assembled in Memorial 

Service to Elizabeth Harrison: 

We the members of the Twin City Chapter of the Alumnae of the National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College are glad that we can be with you in spirit 
at this hour to add our word of loving tribute to the memory of her who has 
been to many of us the most potent influence in our lives. Elizabeth Harrison 
has interpreted to us the great purpose of life in terms of accomplishment. 

We have been led thru her love for us, her vision of the God in us, out 
of the “Prince Harweda’s Prison’’ of “In Storyland’’ into the possession of the ~ 
“Magic Mirror,” the gift of the Little Gray Grandmother. 

Honored by the Twin City Chapter with the privilege of preparing this 
tribute, may I be permitted reference to two supreme moments in my college 
life and association with our beloved leader, in which she seemed to open to us 
the door to the inner chamber of her heart revealing two of the sublime inspira- 
tions that have found so full and complete expression in her life. 

The first: A Sunday evening surrounded by a group in the first dormitory 
at Langley Avenue, 1901, reading to us as was her custom following lunch, she 
called to our attention these words from Mabie’s essay “The Highest Service 
of Love”: “‘send someone Lord to love the best that is in me, to accept nothing 
less from me; to touch me with the searching tenderness of the passion for the 
ideal.” 

The second, from a commencement message these significant words, “You 
may not all be physical mothers, but you can all be spiritual mothers.” 
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Such as these are the stones with which she has builded into the life of 
us each a nobler and more permanent memorial than this beautiful Harrison 
Hall of which we are all so justly proud. 

We bow in submission to the will of the Father who has called her, re- 
joicing that she shall continue on in our midst so long as her ideals are trans- 
lated day by day into realities thru our endeavor. 

Lovingly submitted, 
Twin City Chapter of N. K. E. C. Alumnae 


By 
Bertha L. Covell 


The members of the Alumni Association of the Department of Nursery 
Kindergarten and Primary Training of Western Reserve University, formerly 
the Cleveland Kindergarten Training School, and the members of the Cleveland 
Public School Kindergarten Association unite in spirit with those who are 
gathered together to honor the memory of Miss Harrison. In loving recognition 
of her inspirational leadership in the kindergarten cause throughout the country 
and in deep appreciation of her services as advisor and friendly counsellor in 
the work of the Cleveland Kindergarten Training School, these organizations 
are sending the sum of one hundred dollars to be used in whatever way the 
College deems best as a fitting and lasting tribute to her memory. 

4 (Signed) Margaret A. Trace 


The Chicago Free Kindergarten Collegiate Institute wish to express our 
deep sympathy to you and your faculty in the death of Miss Harrison. 

It is such a comforting thought that such a beautiful life as hers has been, 
leaves its influence upon all who came in contact with her, and such an influence 
lives on, after the loved one has gone on to her reward. Surely hers has been a 
wonderful life. Sincerely, 

(Signed) Jennie C. Townes, 
President of the C. F. K. A. & 
K. C. I. Alumnae 


* %* * * * T recall Miss Harrison with so much admiration and affection, that 
it is a real sacrifice to give an “Armistice Day speech” instead of joining with 
the rest of you in this honor to a dear friend. 

Devotedly yours, 
(Signed) Jane Addams 


I am with you in spirit honoring our beloved leader. I was a member of 
her first class of mothers, her teachings have been with me daily throughout the 
years, (Signed) Grace H. Bagley 


In behalf of the International Kindergarten Union to which Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison gave of her best in the years of her strength and wisdom, I wish to 
express deep sorrow for her passing and sympathy to school, faculty and stu- 
dents for the loss of their beloved leader and president emeritus. 

(Signed) Caroline W. Barbour, 


President, International Kindergarten Union 


* & & * * Yesterday I read these words on the stones of a beautiful building. 
I would like to apply them to Miss Harrison as I think of her devotion to the 
College: 

eTherefore when we build let us think that we build forever: let it not 
be for present delight nor for present use alone. Let it be such work as our 
descendants will thank us for it, and let us think as we lay stone on stone that 
a time is to come when those stones will be held sacred, because our hands 
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have touched them and that men will say as they look upon the Labor and the 
unwrought Substance of them: ‘See this our Fathers did for us.’ **—John 
Ruskin. (Signed) Anna F. Betts 


* * * * * Ror Miss Harrison was ever an inspiration for one to do her best 
and nothing less. * * * * (Signed) Julia Billings 


The Memorial Services for Miss Harrison must have been deeply impressive 
and were, I am sure, a consecration and an inspiration. 

You have a wonderful heritage in her association with your school. The 
whole world of childhood is richer for her life and we must all mourn her 
passing. Very sincerely, 


(Signed) Ella Ruth Boyce, 
Director of Kindergartens, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


I shall be with you in my thoughts during the memorial service to be held 
Sunday afternoon in honor of our dear Miss Harrison. She was my friend and 
I shall always hold her in loving remembrance. 


(Signed) Nellie E. Brown 


* * * * * T want to send a word of love and appreciation of dear Miss 
Harrison. She was the most inspiring woman I have ever known and earth 
is poorer now she has gone from us. (Signed) Laura Cragin 


* * * * * My days at the College with Miss Harrison and you were 
days of happiness and inspiration, and they remain fondly so in my memory. 

Even tho Miss Harrison’s long illness should have prepared us in a way 

for her passing,—yet I am sure that all of her daughters feel, as I do, that a 

vital part of life has gone from them. We know, tho, that a great spirit such 

as hers must move on, even tho lost from sight. I am so glad that I had the 

fine inspiration of knowing her and of being counted among her “Daughters.” 
(Signed) Fleeta E. Davidson 


* * * * * T want to add my expression of appreciation for the great work 
done by Miss Harrison. I’m sure it was a great gratification to her to live to 
see the work of her hands prosper so well, not only in widespread recognition 
of the principles for which she stood, but also for the wonderful growth of the 
school to which she gave so much of herself. I rejoice with you in the heritage 
of her personality and spirit of service. Truly, “they rest from their labors 
and their works do follow them.” Sincerely, 

(Signed) Ella Victoria Dobbs. 


* * * * * My memories of Miss Harrison go back to her first coming 
to Chicago and I recall how much she did for the children of the city, not only 
in the opening of kindergartens but in giving to the mothers the larger and 
better grasp of responsibilities. It was a great awakening, the results of which 
have been very far reaching. 

To have done so much for the life of a people is worthy of the highest 
honors from the nation, as well as its deepest gratitude. 

I shall be with you in thought, and with you give thanks that Miss Har- 
rison ever lived. (Signed) Naomi A. Donnelly (Mrs. R. R.) 


I am so happy with the memory that it was my good fortune and privilege 
to have come in close contact with Miss Harrison and to have received the 
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wealth of inspiration which I did in her classes. The ideals which she fostered 
will always remain with me, making my life richer and better and my work 
with the little children a real pleasure and source of joy. 

' With love and sympathy, 


(Signed) Anne Dunegan 


I was so sorry to learn of the passing of our dear Miss Harrison. What a 
rare soul she was! If we all could do even a small part of what she did what 
a wonderful place this world would be. Sincerely, 


(Signed) Helen R. Emmons 


In grateful appreciation of a nobly beneficent life. 


(Signed) Ella C. Elder 


I send you my love and sympathy today as I cannot be at the Memorial 
Services for Miss Harrison. 

I know how you are sorrowing—I, too, have lost a friend of forty years’ 
standing. Always the same staunch, helpful, believing in me and my powers 
for doing something worth while in the world. In that I consider Miss Har- 
rison unique—her ability to believe in the quickening soul; in her powers of 
development. Her work was based on the needs of people. She was always 
close to life and her simplicity and genuineness made her arguments effective. 

Only one Miss Harrison in all the world—gone before us, not lost. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Alice E. Fitts 


To the faculty and alumnae of the National Kindergarten and Elementary 


_ College I wish to extend my sympathy upon the passing of Elizabeth Harrison, 


founder and first president of the college. The school, its alumnae, and the 
educational world in general, suffer a personal loss in her death yet, in the 
most demonstrable immortality, she lives on in the lives and work of the gradu- 
ates of the school, and in the expanding activities and achievements of the 
institution which has won an assured place in the forefront of colleges pre- 
paring teachers of childhood. 

I regret that J am unable to be present and participate in the memorial 


services in Miss Harrison's honor. (Signed) Bessie Lee Gambrill 


The influence of Miss. Harrison’s wonderful personality and teachings will 
live forever in the hearts of her students and followers. 


(Signed) Minnie M. Glidden 


I regret that I cannot accept the invitation to the memorial service for 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison, founder and president emeritus of the National Kin- 
dergarten. The school which she founded is her best memorial, and its influ- 


ence is steadily broadening. * * * * * (Signed) Ellen T. Gould 


* * * & * Tt is only a beautiful spirit and wonderful vision that could 
establish such a school as National is. * * * * * 
(Signed) Helen J. Hand 


* * * %* * Her life of devotion to the cause of little children must have 
been a most worthy one in the sight of Him whom she truly honored. 
As we of the old faith say: “‘Requiescat in pace et lux perpetua luceat ea!” 


(Signed) Sister Mary Henry 
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It was with feelings of great sorrow and deep gratitude that I read of the 
‘passing’ of our beloved Miss Harrison. What a wonderful life work she has 
wrought! 

I am so thankful to have known her great personality and been inspired 
by her most vital teaching. Her works do follow her and I, for one, may rise 
up and call her blessed. With love and best wishes. 

(Signed) Lillian M. Krinbill 


I was with one section of the Committee of 19 in Boston a day or two 
ago and heard from Miss Wheelock of the death of Miss Harrison. I send all 
of you my sincere sympathy as I know what a factor she has been to all of 
her students. * * * * * * Most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Patty S. Hill 


Until I received notice of Memorial to Miss Harrison had not heard of 
her death. News is a great shock. Our family mourn with host of Miss Har- 
rison’s friends. It is an added sorrow I cannot join those who loved and appre- 
ciated this great woman in paying tribute to her memory. 


(Signed) Fannie C. Hutchens 


Am with you in thought at beautiful memorial service to my sister. 
(Signed) Mary H. Knisely 


A victorious soul needs only appreciation and love as she enters into life 
eternal. My love and sympathy. (Signed) Marion B. B. Langzetel 


* * * * * Miss Harrison has been one of the potent influences in my life— 
ever an inspiration and a loved friend. Feel that I am rich to have had such 
a friend. We never can lose her. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Anna H. Littell 


* * % * * She has ever pointed the way for a better and higher life to 
which God has called her. I am deeply grateful that I had a small part in her 
lite ot iim Most sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Ellen C. Lombard 


* * * * * Truly her children shall rise up and call her blessed for long, 
long years to come and over wide areas of space. * * * * * 


(Signed) Martha H. MacLeish 


The National Kindergarten and Elementary College: 

Would that I could participate in the Memorial Service which you are to 
hold on Sunday, November 13, at 4 p. m., in honor of Miss Harrison. 

All that we might do would not tell the whole story of her good influence 
upon those who came under her teaching, or properly acknowledge the inspira- - 
tion of her vital understanding and insight into the heights and depths of human 
endeavor. She meant so much to me that she can never die in spirit,—for our 
close friendship goes back to the first Mother’s class at the old Art Institute 
just after she came down town from Mrs. Loring’s School. I have a diploma 
of the College upon which she wrote “To the first Mother who ever completed 
the training of the College, this diploma is given.’ I treasure it greatly because 
it represents so many hours of conscious effort to understand and assimilate the 
truths she knew so well how to clarify and expound—how to interpret in the 
every day walks and incidents of life. May she come into the peace which 
passeth human understanding, for surely she is not dead—but Risen. 

(Signed) Bettie Garth Fible Martin. 
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With you in spirit at the memorial meeting for Elizabeth Harrison. 
(Signed) Mary C. McCulloch 


It fills me with sorrowful regret that I am unable to attend the memorial 
service in loving honor of Elizabeth Harrison who was such an inspiration to 
me just at the moment I most needed her. I should have been glad to be with 


you to show my deep appreciation. (Signed) Mary E. McDowell 


* * * * * T consider it a very precious privilege to have known Miss Har- 
rison, and I am sure that the memory of her personality and ideals is ever present 
in the lives of those students who were fortunate enough to have worked with 
her. She was very wonderful to me and her kindness and personal interest was 
a very beautiful experience in my life. I shall treasure it always. 

In courage and idealism Miss Harrison founded our College, and the work 
done there has influenced thousands of lives, has been one of the greatest powers 
for the welfare of childhood in this country. * * * * * 

(Signed) Diederika Millard 


Much regret inability to attend meeting of Governing Board. Write me 
how I can be of service. Greatly grieved to learn of transplantation of our won- 
derful Miss Harrison, my loved personal friend, famous as author and educator 
of greatest personality. Consecrated life a blessing to the world. Heartfelt sym- 


pathy to our Kindergarten College. (Signed) Mrs. David O. Mears 


, * * * * * How sweet it is to have known her, and how we value her 
blessed memory! It means so much to us, and her life has been a benediction 


to so many dear girls all over the United States. 
(Signed) Elizabeth Moore 


The name of Elizabeth Harrison will always be known as one of the out- 
standing pioneers in “Childhood Education,” and no memorial could be so fit- 
ting as the one in which you are assembled to do her honor. 

Her life work is embodied in the beautiful building known as Harrison 
Hall, and in the rare spirit that permeates thru the workers within those walls. 
~The South joins you in loving remembrance of a life so full and so richly 
lived. (Signed) Lucy Gage 

Chairman, National Council 
of Primary Education 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers 


* % * ¥ %& When we try to think of what her life meant to untold thousands 
of little children around the world, to the hundreds of young women, and to 
the hundreds more to whom they have passed on the light, surely her life has 
been the “line of Golden light.” And I have loved to think of the joy in 
heaven in her coming. * * * * * T have tried and tried to think of how far 
reaching Miss Harrison’s life went out—*“Unto the uttermost parts of the world,” 
truly. How glorious to have lived a life and left the world so much better, 
and to have added to the good and beauty of life. What a great life it was. 

(Signed) Oma Grace Oliver 


Regret that I cannot be present at memorial services for Miss Harrison. 
She still lives in her influence on many hearts and lives. 


* (Signed) Luella A. Palmer 


* *& * * * T rejoice that she lived to know that at least one vision is today 
embodied in Harrison Hall—That another vision is developing and growing 
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year by year, as more and more girls are enrolled in a wonderful life’s work— 
and that more and more little children are benefited thereby. I cannot think 
of Elizabeth Harrison without two words springing into my mind—vision and 
faith—and even a third, understanding. * * * * * 

(Signed) Carrie Newell Pierce 


Miss Harrison was my beloved friend, and it is with a deep sense of personal 
loss that I extend to you and to all the members of her, and your, great family 
of the National Kindergarten and Elementary College my sincere sympathy in 
your bereavement. 

‘Miss Harrison said to me one time, “I am not at all an unusual person. 
It is only that I touch vitally every thing that I touch.” I am not so sure of 
the first part of the statement, but of the last I am quite certain. It does charac- 
terize her. (HF eee Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Mary Ross Potter 


It is with feelings of sorrow and deep regret that I learn of the loss of 
dear Miss Harrison. 

Her going has made the mothers and children of the world poorer than 
they will ever know. But it is heartening to contemplate the good that has 
come and will continue to flow from her teachings and influence. 

I count it one of the rare privileges of my life to have served with her on 
the Board of the National Congress of Mothers (now the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers) where her fine character was always, as elsewhere, an 
ennobling influence. 

May the College she founded continue to reflect her ideals. * * * * * 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Henrietta K. Rowell 


I am sure we all felt keenly the death of Miss Harrison. She was the 
honorary member of our class, you remember, and I still recall some of the 
wonderful talks she gave us. She had a marvelous spiritual vision. Perhaps 
even the fine equipment some of the later classes have enjoyed, have not made 
up to them the “Vision’” which Miss Harrison gave us “old timers.” 

(Signed) Elsie Ayers Riddle 


“The love she created here for us all, we know that she takes with her, 
and the memory of her loving kindness will forever abide in the hearts of 
those she has left behind.” (Signed) Olive Russell 


* * * * * Miss Harrison’s spirituality and understanding of the great prin- 
ciples of life, her deep insight into human character, and her marvelous ability 
to lead onward and upward have been an inspiration and help to many of us 
who knew her and loved her in our happy days at the College, and will always 
be remembered with much gratitude. I well recall attending a convention where 
she addressed the meeting, stressing the spiritual side of the question under con- 
sideration, and thanking her afterward for what she had said. She replied, 
“Some one must sing that note and so I do it.” 

May we all remember to ‘sing that note always, for truly, “some one must 
sing it.” (Signed) Lucy I. Schaffner 


I wish that I might participate in the Memorial Service for my loved and 
honored friend, Elizabeth Harrison. We have been closely associated for many 
years in promotion of the great purposes of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations and the National Kindergarten Association. 

Elizabeth Harrison was a Vice-President of the National Congress of 
Mothers, on the editorial staff of the Child Welfare Magazine and a frequent 
speaker at National Conventions. 
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Her address on “Spiritual Training of Children” given at the Congress when 
it met in Denver, will always dwell in the memory of all who heard the inspired 
message. Closing as it did with the glorious hymn “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” sung by Helen Mears, the audience seemed to be lifted into a spiritual 
atmosphere indescribable in intensity. 

Elizabeth Harrison’s life work opened the door to better guidance of little 
children in homes and schools in this and other nations. Her greatest monument 
is built in the characters of countless lives made nobler and happier because of 
her influence. Only He Who knows the secrets of all hearts can realize how far 
i pecans “Suffer little children to come unto Me” was carried by our dear 
riend. 

A great spiritual teacher has said, ““Heaven loves those who love children.” 

In that world she is now entering we can think of her as continuing the 
great uses that have made her one of the outstanding women of this country. 

It is for all of us to do our part in maintaining the ideals for which she 
gave her life. 

With heartfelt sympathy, 

Your friend, 


(Signed) Hannah Kent Schoff 


* * * * * Though we suffer a great loss in her passing, still the great 
things that she has wrought will never die, but will continue to enrich the 
world. I feel it a very great privilege to have known her. * * * * * 


(Signed) Ethel Kirby Shepard 


This is to acknowledge the notice of the memorial service given in loving 
honor of your founder, Elizabeth Harrison. I wish to express my regret that 
I cannot in person join with others in paying a tribute to Miss Harrison, one 
‘of our great leaders in kindergarten education. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Alice Corbin Sies 


Well done good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 
(Signed) Nora Archibald Smith 


* # * *% * Miss Harrison’s “Study of Child Nature’ was my text book 
during my children’s childhood. With her going a woman of rare vision and 
a pioneer in education has passed. Sincerely, 

(Signed) Emaroy Jane Smith 


It is with great sorrow that I have heard of the death of Miss Harrison 
and I regret that I cannot attend the services at Davenport. Sunday, November 
13, I will join with you and her many friends in praise and loving memory of 
her beautiful character and the riches she so generously gave to each of us. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Gertrude Springer, Chicago 


* * & * * Tt gives one tremendous pause and reverence and gratitude to 
think of such a life as that of President Harrison. 
Yours cordielly, 
(Signed) Edwin D. Starbuck 


* % * * * Her influence will always remain with us, and we can never 
forget her teachings. That would be her wish I am sure—that all she has 
taught and lived might go on to bless the children she loved so well. There is 
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so much that we would wish to say of Miss Harrison but somehow words fail 
to express our depth of feeling and reverence for her and for her work. * * * * * 
With love and sympathy for you and for all of those who were dear to 


Miss Harrison. (Signed) Florence H. Thompson 


The news of the passing away of Miss Elizabeth Harrison, and the notice 
of the memorial service at the College, Nov. 13, have just reached me, and I 
am writing to tell you that I share in the sense of loss and the sorrow that you 
and thousands of others feel at her passing from this life. 

No one who has known Miss Harrison can help realizing how much she 
has contributed to the better understanding of little children, the enrichment 
of young womanhood, and the efficiency of motherhood. 

Allow me to share with you, her spiritual children, the joy and pride that 
you must all feel in her noble life, and her beautiful work. 

Yours in sorrow, 


(Signed) Nina C. Vandewalker 


* * # & & T to0, loved Miss Harrison, as my mother before me loved her, 
yet I was not one of those privileged to know her intimately. But such was 
the personality of this remarkable woman that a brief acquaintance with her 
meant enduring friendship. Her extensive sympathies embraced even those hav- 
ing only a remote claim upon them. The most casual encounter, the most 
tenuous contact offered opportunity on her part for some generous act, some 
word of encouragement. Who can estimate the, value of the harvest, now and 
to come from these seeds of kindness which have been scattered broadcast with 
such a lavish hand? + Fe ae Sincerely, 


(Signed) O. M. Ware 


It is with sincere sorrow that I read of the death of our beloved Miss 
Harrison. There are some people who, it seems, should stay with us always. 
We need them. We need to feel that they are near, helping and inspiring us. 
Miss Harrison was one of those whom we need. And yet we shall always 
have her. 

I cannot cease to be grateful that my life touched Miss Harrison’s life. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) Mary E. Watkins 


It is with deepest regret we receive the announcement of the death of 
your worthy founder and president emeritus, Miss Elizabeth Harrison. 
We will be with you in the spirit of love and appreciation upon the occasion 
of your service in her honor, Nov. 13th. 
Faithfully, 
(Signed) Clara Wheeler 


“TI believe that no love, no life, goes ever from us, it goes as He went, that 
it may come again, deeper and closer and surer, to be with us always, even to 
the end of the world.” 

To the many friends of Miss Harrison gathered to honor her memory, I 
send greetings and the assurance that I join with them in spirit in paying my - 
tribute to a great leader. 

‘Miss Harrison was an honored member of our Committee of Nineteen of 
the International Kindergarten Union, and we mourn her loss and shall miss 
her genial presence at the meetings. 

Her books have made the most valued contribution to our kindergarten 
literature. I use them often in my classes, knowing that students will gain 
from them that rare and precious thing we call spirit. 
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Miss Harrison’s message is one the world needs today, the appraisal of 
true values in education and in life. 
Though dead, she yet speaketh. She will speak to coming generations 
through her books and through students inspired in the institution she founded 
May we all work together to carry on her torch! 


Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Lucy Wheelock 


* * * * * T am glad to have been among those who called her Friend. 


(Signed) Eva B. Whitmore 


* * * * * T am sure each of her girls is a more wholesome woman and 
perhaps doing a bit more in the world because of her influence. I am using 
my treasured knowledge and inspiration gained under her guidance and through 
my work at the College to bring up my two daughters, and also to do my bit 
to further the cause of Religious Education. * * * 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) Fern Gage Whittredge 


* * * * * The club will always have fond recollections of their Honorary 
Member who has passed the night of departure and found the everlasting Good 


Morning. Wittengemote Club. 


* * * * * A great soul has passed, a noble woman has ceased her activities 
here. While on earth she impressed all of her contacts with good, something 
beyond the ordinary, with works that will endure. Her life was cast upon the 
higher and nobler paths, above the multitude. She has left a memorial in the 
good she accomplished. * * * * * (Signed) J. C. Woodson 


* * * * * Truly the saying, “Give to the world the best you have and the 
best will come back to you”’ fitted her, as she gave so much and her girls the 
world over are bringing back the benefits of her teachings of the best that was 

in her. What a monument! Could anyone leave a more fitting memorial than 
’ she has left in the active service for children started by her so many years back. 
Truly a fitting monument such as no one could establish for her. Her own life 
has erected that monument before she left us and it will remain and grow. 


(Signed) Lillian M. Wybrant 


1994 


ELIZABETH HARRISON 


du Memoriam 


Not till the day is done 
And the sun is set, 
Not till the shadows fall on garden and hill, 
And the misty rain and the creeping Autumn chill, 
And the night steal on: 
Do we thank God for the sun, 
And the light that is gone. 


Here was the faith and the will, 

The peace and the zest, 
Here was the constant strength of one alone 
Who leaned upon a greater than her own, 


And found it best. 


Thank God for the work that is done, 
And the torch that is lighted, 
Thank God for those who may carry it high, 
To shine on children’s faces passing by, 
Till the Dawn is sighted. 
Thank God for the task begun, 
And the soul that marches on! 
—Freda Gardner Morgan. 
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